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844 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

It is a truism that nobody's anthology suits anybody else, but 
the present one* cornea very near covering the ground for a Christ- 
mas anthology. Mr. Mabie's introduction has all the grace and 
geniality we have learned to look to him for. We should like to 
know more of W. P. E. from whom some beautiful selections are 
taken. We much regret the absence of George Macdonald's — 

" They all were looking for a king " 
and the most exquisite of the early Christmas poems: 

" He cam al so still." 
The woodcuts are quaint and fitting, but photographs as illus- 
trations to books are always hopelessly vulgar. Should there be 
a second edition, we should enter a plea to have these omitted 
as not only ugly in kind, but commonplace in choice and robbing 
the book of any touch of distinction. 



The world and not the back yard is the playground of the 
modern child, and in this well-chosen collection we have stories 
from Scandinavia, China, Wales, Ireland, India, Dalmatia, Ger- 
many, Spain, France, Bussia, Portugal, Japan.-)- They are not, we 
need hardly say, drawn from original sources, but are gathered 
together from accessible books and give in small space a wide 
range of literature. In the main they are well chosen and hold 
close to the simple, natural folk-tale. There are no illustrations, 
but the binding is exceedingly pretty. 



Miss Brown has always felt great sympathy for the animals, 
wild and domestic, and made many years ago a charming book 
of " Saints and Friendly Beasts." The present volume^ is a ro- 
mantic and very interesting tale of a boy stolen in babyhood and 
brought up as a tumbler. He finds his way alone to a hermit in 
the woods who has tamed all the wild animals, and a charming de- 
scription is given of his life in the forest with a large family con- 
sisting of a dog, a wolf, a bear, a cat and her kittens, a doe and all 
the birds. There is, too, an exciting plot and plenty of adventure 

* " The Book of Christmas." With an introduction by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1909. 

t" Tales of Wonder." Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1909. 

t " John of the Woods." By Abbie Farwell Brown. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1909. 
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when the king comes a-hunting. This is one of the best of the 
new books for children. 



The yearly reappearance of our old friend* in new clothes 
might well serve as text for a sermon to publishers who firmly 
believe that nothing good will sell. Here is a good book full of 
heavy theological doctrine, human character, ingenious device, a 
mine of information on manners, morals, life, which no boy will 
turn from if it is offered between the ages of seven and twelve. 
Scott, with his learning and detail, may pall, but Kobinson 
Crusoe is as alive to-day as ever he was. The pictures are eminent- 
ly good. 



The daughter of Walter Crane,f who translated for her father's 
pictures so many of the Grimm tales, has here made a selection of 
the thirteen of the tales for very little children. The pictures are 
far enough from being like those of Walter Crane, but they are 
better than average, and the binding is perfectly right for the 
book. It is an ideal volume for the youngest group in the nursery. 



A new edition of this fresh and delightful classic^ cannot but 
be hailed with joy. Nowhere else in the realm of child literature 
are there such enchanting creatures as Paul and Fiammetta. 
Mrs. Harker adds a few new chapters to this edition, and the 
old ones retain all the vitality and charm of the "real thing" in 
the repeated reading. We wonder whether the little plot-like 
excitement in the last two chapters was, perhaps, added at the 
suggestion of the publisher. We will not say that it gives a 
touch of the commonplace, but it does detract just a little from 
the high and rare distinction of Mrs. Barker's most exquisite 
writing. A publisher's advice is invaluable to the manufacturers 
of "best sellers," but let the maker of literature always regard 
him as a terrifying jabberwock ! 

""Robinson Crusoe." By Daniel Defoe. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1909. 

t " Grimm's Animal Stories." Translated by Lucy Crane with pictures 
by John Rae. New York: Duffield & Co., 1909. 

t " A Romance of the Nursery." By L. Allen Harker. New York: 
Charles Scribnert Sons, 1909. 



